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T]HE CAUSE of religious art in 
_ & America lost its most brilliant advo- 
‘cate in the passing of Ralph Adams Cram. 
It was the passionate and dominating 
‘motive of his long professional career, but 
an interest whose fortunes were bound 
up with the vindication of his gothic 
philosophy. He was impatient with the 
“mere academic acknowledgment of the 
historical supremacy of gothic art. Only 
the perversity of events had arrested the 
great tradition which still held a vitality 
which could be brought with solicitude 
to a new flowering. This romantic thesis 
effectively touched the national imagi- 
nation so that Cram became to the 
American public the symbol of the me- 
diaeval idea. To its support he brought 


not only an architectural translation of 


convincing quality but the persuasive- 


_ness of a marked literary gift. With such — 


‘immense gusto did he publicize his credo 
that his books have been as influential as 
his buildings. 

_ Any appraisal of Mr Cram as an 
architect must take large account of his 
early association with the late Bertram 
Goodhue to whose picturesque imagina- 


‘tion is undoubtedly referable much of 


the engaging quality which distinguished 
the work of the famous partnership. 
Saint Thomas the Apostle in New York 
in its blend of English and French influ- 

ences was the significant climax of this 
‘relation. Following the breach, Cram’s 


predilection for the earlier tradition of 


‘England was unmistakable. 

_ While his detachment from Goodhue 
did not completely isolate his profes- 
‘sional figure, for he had still important 
if less vivid associates, he was ever the 
‘controlling mind, the master builder. 
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He died leaving his greatest undertaking 
— the Cathedral of Saint John the Di- 
vine — still in process. Here he had put 
his gothic faith to a supreme trial. 
Abruptly deflecting its early roman- 
esque intention, he compelled it with 
great skillfulness to a gothic orthodoxy. 
Unfinished, this great project confronts 
the mounting threat of the mechanical 
philosophy which would equally in- 
validate both traditions. For Ralph 
Adams Cram, however, there is secure 
place in our artistic history. The objec- 
tive nobility of his memorials will linger 
to challenge the resources of modern 
realism. CuarRLEs D. Macinnis 


* * 


ALL LIFE is at once continuous and 
ever new, but art, if it is to remain alive 
and vital, has greater need for newness 
than for continuity, and liturgical art, 
more than any other, because the neces- 
sary continuity of this phase of art is 
also conditioned by strict rules and 
therefore it becomes more a prey to 
fixed formulas and the lazy limits en- 
gendered by habit.” 

This portion of a letter by Father 
Couturier, O.P. which appeared in the 
May, 1942, issue of LirurcicaL ARTS, 
was paraphrased by Miss Joan Morris in 
a note in the Autumn, 1942, number of 
her Art Notes, published in England. It 
is pleasant to note that such an impor- 
tant statement should be editorialized 
upon by a friendly editor in another 
land, and we are happy to assure Miss 


Morris that we too, insofar as it is pos- . 


sible, are also fighting for a /iveng liturgi- 
cal art. It is an uphill fight to overcome 
the “lazy limits engendered by habit,” 


but much can be accomplished with the 
assistance of all those who do not fear 
the present and who accept it as a chal- 
lenge to be mastered for the beauty of 
the House of God. 


ONCE upon a time a certain man had 
a dream in which he saw a group of 
rather agitated persons gathered about a 
small personage who seemed to be in a 
daze. To the surprise of the man who 
was dreaming, he noticed that the small 
man in a daze bore a resemblance to 
Toscanini. In fact, it was the celebrated 
conductor. The group gathered around 
the maestro were attempting to convince 
him that he should have proper dress 
for conducting his forthcoming concert. 
By dint of persuasion and because the 
maestro had evidently been drugged by 
their foggy logic, this group of agitated 
spellbinders convinced him that the 
proper dress was a sort of straitjacket 
which limited his movements to feeble 
wiggles. These feeble wiggles repre- 
sented the group’s interpretation of the 
maestro’s liberty of musical action. 

The man who was dreaming then 
woke up and fell out of bed and broke 
his arm. Since he was by profession a 
violinist, this dream and its results have 
preyed on his mind, and his friends are 
now apprehensive lest he go insane. 

Whether this sad tale will influence 
those who are content with the shackles 
of frozen tradition is a moot point! 


THE gridiron town plan so familiar in 
the United States may be justified on 
the ground of convenience, but it con- 
tains one great fault, that is, the lack of 
vistas. In this respect, the following quo- 


tation from the September 5, 1942, issue 
of the Tablet (England), may interest 
our readers: “Plans which are in hand 
for the restoration of cathedrals dam- 
aged during the Battle of France show 
what are the French views on ‘vistas,’ 
about which, in connection with our 
English cathedrals, there has lately been 
correspondence in The Times. At Ami- 
ens, where the cathedral is little dam- 
aged amid much desolation, the small 
adjacent buildings are not to be rebuilt, 
but wide avenues are to spread out, fan- 
wise, from the cathedral. At Beauvais, 
where the cathedral received only slight 
damage from blast, a similar plan is to 
be followed. At Rouen the small houses 
surrounding the cathedral are to be 
restored ‘in the mediaeval manner,’ but 
the larger buildings in the vicinity are 
to be demolished so that the cathedral 
may be clearly seen from every angle.” 


PRIESTS, members of religious com- 
munities teaching in our schools, par- 
ents, and the children of the Archdio- 
cese, should wholeheartedly take that 
interest in the liturgy of the Church 
which the supreme pontiffs have com- 
manded. It must be the duty of all Sis- 
ters teaching in our grade schools to 
qualify themselves to teach the official 
chant of the Church to their pupils, so 
that in every church of the Archdiocese 
we may have, in a few years, an in- 
telligent participation of the congrega- 
tion in the sacred liturgical services. 
Congregational singing. will, in this 
way, be a great aid to Catholic life.” 
The above statement opens a com- 
munication of the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati concerning the apostolate of the 
liturgy within the jurisdiction of Arch- 
bishop McNicholas. Further paragraphs 
of this communication are taken from 
the Motu Proprio on Sacred Music of 
Pius x and the Apostolic Constitution, 
Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, of Pius x1. In 
order to implement this communica- 
tion, a proposal has been drawn up 
which explains in detail the possible 
evolution of the basic idea expressed by 
the Ordinary of the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati. The tentative plan of organiza- 
tion which, it is hoped, will be adopted 
in other dioceses, with the approval of 
the Ordinary, would be carried out by 
the superintendent of schools, a diocesan 
director, the pastors and assistants, prin- 
cipals of schools, the supervisors and 
teachers, leaders of sodalities. It is com- 
paratively easy to establish the basis of 
an organization, but it is another matter 
to put the plan inactive operation. Arch- 


bishop McNicholas points out that “it is 
to beregretted thatlittle progress has been 
made in our parishes in attaining the 
broader object of the pontifical docu- 
ments, namely, restoring to the liturgy 
the voice of the people by means of 
Gregorian chant according to the spe- 
cific directions given.” And so, His 
Excellency states that “‘. . . we hereby 
direct that the ‘Apostolate of the Lit- 
urgy’ be established in every parish in 
order to bring about a more. active par- 
ticipation by the faithful in the sacred 
liturgy according to the norms and 
traditions of the Church.” Would it be 
indiscreet to suggest that pastors dis- 
courage certain extracurricular ‘“‘devo- 
tional” propensities of their parishioners 
as well as the ebullience of operatically 
inclined organists! First things first. 


W3HAT is tradition in art? There is a 
question to daze a simple soul, and so 
we have asked our chaplain, the Rever- 
end John LaFarge, S.J., to write an 
article on the subject for this issue of 
LirureicaL Arts. It may clear the air 
for those whose logic is still unimpaired 
by a surplus of emotional reactions. 
One of our friends, Mrs Elizabeth Ward 
Perkins, gives us an account of the third 


An Architectural Revival in the Southwest 
M. A. WILDER 


VEN THE most casual visitor to 
New Mexico comes away with at 
least two general ideas impressed upon 
his mind. One is an awareness of 
the proximity of the Indian popula- 
tion, and the other is an impression of 
Spanish influence still living on to-day 
after one hundred years of American 
occupation of the soil. To many of us 
the essence of this period in the history 
of the American Southwest is expressed 
in the mission churches established by 
the Franciscan Fathers who accompa- 
nied the military expeditions in the 
conquest of Spain’s most northerly ex- 
tension in the New World. 

That the religious architecture of New 
Mexico should be the landmark by 
which present day travelers may “con- 
tact” the Spanish phase of New Mexican 
history is most natural, for there re- 
mains no other remnant of life as it was 
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liturgical week, recently held at Saint — 
Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana. Mrs Perkins 
is familiar with problems connected © 
with the arts at the service of the 
Church, and her account of the week 
is of unusual interest. In collaboration 
with Charles H. Woodbury, Mrs Per- 
kins originated a course in observation 
— mental training through drawing — 
and was a founder of the Woodbury 
Training School in applied observation. _ 
The Reverend J. P. Redmond, who has _ 
often contributed articles on the litur-— 
gical arts to the Clergy Review, writes an — 
entertaining and informative ‘““Mem- _ 
oir” on Eric Gill. The curator of the _ 
Taylor Museum, Colorado Springs, — 

Colorado, found a zealous and enter- 
prising Franciscan pastor laboring in~ 
New Mexico. His account of the pa- 
dre’s work is indeed a story of human 
interest. Those interested in the religious 
architecture of New Mexico might 
profitably consult George Kubler’s book 
on the subject, published by the Taylor 
Museum. And finally, a report and — 
analysis of the models which won firs 
second, and third prizes in the com: 
petition for a statue of Christ, the Light 
of the World. May this report and 
analysis act as a quietus! 


en oe a ee ee sures i 
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during the two hundred and fifty years — 
from 1600 to 1850 which tells so wel. 
the story of courage, ingenuity, and — 
perseverance as it was known along the © 
frontier. That many of these structures © 
still serve in their original capacity of — 
missions to the Indians is brilliant testi- — 


among the many Indian tribes is as ex- | 
tensive to-day as in many years past. 
This active programme has naturall y | 


antes herein lies the story of Father | 
Lammert, a shining example of what 
can be done by one man. 5 

When the Reverend Agnellus Lam-— 
mert, O.F.M., arrived in New Mexico 
in the winter of 1932, he was scheduled 
for a six months’ assignment to the Mis-_ 
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sion of San José de Laguna, in the In- 
dian Pueblo of Laguna. This church 
has served the Indian populations of 
both Laguna and Acoma since 1782, 
when the seat of the mission was moved 
from the high rock of Acoma to Laguna, 
and Acoma became a visita for the priest 
living in Laguna. San José de Laguna 
has itself a respectable antiquity, how- 
ever, having been established about the 
year 1700. The date is doubtful; no rec- 
ords are available for the exact year of 
its founding. 

_ What resolved Father Lammert to 
try to stay in New Mexico would be 
hard to say. The charm of the land and 
the people soon offsets the isolation and 
relative poverty of the country. Most 
probably the realization of the enormous 
amount of work to be done held him in 
New Mexico. After ten years, in any 
case, he is still at Laguna, and as a me- 
morial to his residence at San José, 
there are four new churches on his 
weekly itinerary, all of them the fruits 
of his own toil. And visitors to the South- 
west may thank this Franciscan priest 
for his efforts in restoring and maintain- 
ing the existing architectural monu- 
ments of his parish. 


"TO UNDERSTAND the reason for the 
growing physical needs of the Church, 
we must look into Indian economics. 
The classic form of Pueblo Indian life 
‘was centered about a single relatively 
large village. Originally, the form and 
location of the village was probably 
dictated by considerations of defense, 
for in pre-Spanish times the agricultural 
Pueblos were a constant target for the 
raids of the predatory tribes living 
nearby. The villagers lived together for 
mutual protection, surrounded by their 
fields, which frequently stretched for 
some distance from the town. The scar- 
city of water and arable dictated an agri- 
cultural pattern of dispersal, whereas 
military considerations forced the town 
to greater cohesiveness. The town was 
the centre of all communal life; here the 
Spanish padres established their mis- 
sions. In the seventeenth century the 
Church itself was frequently and obvi- 
ously constructed to serve a dual pur- 
pose, to act as a house of worship and as 
a fortress during times of danger. 

But with the passage of years and, 
more particularly, the successful round: 


_1¥For an account of the missionary activities 
in this region as well as a scholarly considera- 
tion of the architecture of the missions of New 
Mexico, see Kubler, Religious Architecture of New 
Mexico. 


ing up of nomad Indians by such men as 
Kit Carson, security came to the Pueb- 
los. The long walk from the village to 
the fields was no longer necessary, and 
permanent settlements sprang up nearer 
the farming areas. Notable examples 
are Acomita (‘‘Little’ Acoma) and Mc- 
Carty’s, both settled by Acoma Indians 
along the Rio San José. Paraje and 
Mesita are among the “colonies” of 
Laguna. In each case these smaller vil- 
lages served only an economic purpose, 
and the religious life of the conservative 
Indians remained in the mother village. 

But the Indian, like anyone else, is 


likely to welcome any change which will 


afford him increased comfort and con- 
venience. We may also assume that some 
form of civic pride gradually appeared 
in the new villages. ‘‘Why not a Church 
of our own?” The question came to 
Father Lammert, and he set to work. 

Several problems had to be faced. 
First, it must be understood that abso- 
lutely no cash money would be available 
from within the parish itself. To the out- 
sider this might seem somewhat strange 
inasmuch as the Pueblos are an indus- 
trious, conservative people, not given to 
wasting what little they may have. A 
subsistence economy, however, has been 
the prevalent form of economic life in 
the Southwest for generations, and this 
means that only very little currency ever 
passes through an Indian’s hands. 

Next arose the various problems of de- 
signing the building, of the materials to 
be employed, of supervision of the work, 
etc. (This last item is one to be reckoned 
with inasmuch as these villages are many 
miles from the nearest city and available 
architect.) 

Father Lammert took his difficulties 
to John Gaw Meem, a distinguished 
Santa Fe architect. Meem is more than 
an architect—he is an historian of the 
cultural heritage of New Mexico. His 
interests had drawn him to the work of 
the Committee for the Preservation and 
Restoration of New Mexican Mission 
Churches, to which he has contributed 
generously of his time and effort. Meem 
had a great deal more than a speaking 
acquaintance with the older mission 
structures, as it had been a part of his 
professional life to design and supervise 
the needed repairs for many of the 
crumbling buildings. 

The request for a new church had 
come from the people living at Mc- 
Carty’s. The Padre’s first thought had 
been to take the plan of the San Estevan 
Church at Acoma, the mother village, 
cutting the dimensions in two. And in- 


deed this general plan was followed by 
Meem, though modified to include a 
portal on the east side and a priest’s 
house. 

Armed with a set of drawings, Father 
Lammert started out to build a church. 
It may be of interest, for the sake of com- 
parison, to describe the procedure nec- 
essary to-day for building on Indian 
property. The initial request for the 
structure will probably come from one 
small group of Indians. It is then nec- 
essary to hold meetings of the entire 
community in order to gain general sup- 
port. This is most vital, for by Father 
Lammert’s method all the labor must be 
undertaken by the people as their will- 
ing contribution to the success of the 
project. No money is available for wag- 
es; even a large proportion of the ma- 
terials—stone, adobe bricks, wood—will 
be supplied by them. How many meet- 
ings it takes to arrive at any semblance 
of unanimity among the Indians, only 
Father Lammert knows. 

The ordinary must then give his ap- 
proval for the erection of the new 
church. In this case, the Archbishop of 
Santa Fe passed upon the request. Gov- 
ernment surveyors are then requested to 
define the property available for the 
church, and the Department of the In- 
terior, which has jurisdiction over In- 
dian affairs, must approve. Work may 
then begin. 


SOMEWHERE along this devious 
way, Father Lammert had found time 
to raise the needed funds for the pur- 
chase of such indispensable materials as 
could not be supplied locally. Glass, 
down spout, stove, and the lock on the 
front door required cash. 

Santa Marfa Mission at Santa Maria 
de Acoma — formerly known as Mc- 
Carty’s, New Mexico — was started in 
October 1932, and dedicated thirteen 
months later (see page 12). In that period 
Father Lammert suffered many trials 
and disappointments. The project was 
the first thing of the sort that the Indians 
of this village had been called upon to 
carry through, and the hard work in- 
volved often led to grumbling dissen- 
sion. On one occasion, all other argu- 
ments having failed, the Padre drove to 
Grants, New Mexico, to secure the aid 
of a stone-mason living there. The ma- 
son, by previous arrangement, fell to 
with a zeal worthy of the pioneer Fran- 
ciscans. A few minutes of this spectacle 
and the hard-bitten residents of Mc- 
Carty’s began to feel their local pride 
welling up. An hypothetical reconstruc- 


tion of their mental processes might be 
something like this: if this church is to 
belong to us Indians, a ‘“‘white” from 
Grants can’t be tampering with it. A 
hasty conference . . . an appeal to the 
Padre . . . please remove outside 
workers, unsympathetic to an Indian 
Church . . . good relations and work 
resumed. Such simple devices have 
pulled Father Lammert through on 
several occasions; there have been no 
more work stoppages since that time, 
and four churches have been built. 
The scene of activity around the 
growing church is a wonder of disor- 
ganized efficiency. By long tradition 
among the Indians, certain tasks belong 
to women, others to men. Thus men 
will haul materials, level the ground, 
and do the heavy lifting, but women 
must chop wood and apply plaster. 
While the mothers stand on the scaf- 
folds laughing and joking as they smear 
the thick adobe plaster on with their 
hands, the babies, who are seldom left 
out of anything, sit crying at the foot of 
the ladder. Meanwhile a group of men 
may be in earnest conference with the 
Father concerning the best place to find 
the needed stones for the portal walk, 
while still another pair lounge com- 
fortably under the tree waiting for their 
brother-in-law to appear with a team 
and wagon with which they will haul 
water for the adobe bricks. The arrival 
of a load of supplies from the city will be 
an event of sufficient importance to turn 
out the entire population. The quality 
of such materials will be discussed by 
everyone for the next several hours. 
After McCarty’s, the road was easier. 
It is not to be thought that it was Father 
Lammert’s idea to build a chain of mis- 
sion churches along the Rio San José. 
The impetus came from the citizens of 
other communities who gazed upon 
Santa Marfa Mission, and wished to 
have one of their own. Enquiry revealed 
that it had cost the citizenry at Santa 
Marfa nothing more than a few back- 
aches and man-days. Father Lammert 
had produced all the extras from some- 
where, and the village was now far 
ahead of all its neighbors by virtue of 
having a church worthy of the name. 
So petitions started coming in, first from 
Mesita, then from Paraje, and finally 
from Acomita. Sacred Heart at Mesita 
[1935], Saint Margaret Mary, Paraje 
[1936], and Saint Anne, Acomita [1940]. 
Experience, however, had taught its 
lessons: enterprise, and the Padre, sim- 
plified the church building process. A 
trip to Santa Fé was a time-consuming 


journey; he already had an idea for the 
Mesita Church. Let the old mission at 
Laguna — San José— serve as the 
model for the outlying Laguna vil- 
lage churches, just as Acoma had in- 
spired McCarty’s. With modifications, 
this plan was followed out, in each case 
with a portal and priest’s house added, 
as they had been at McCarty’s. No blue- 
prints were drawn for these churches. 
Father Lammert still has the plans 
which he used for their building. They 
stand rolled up in the corner of his study 
at Laguna; and you might easily mis- 
take them for old wrapping paper. They 
are drawn hastily with pen or pencil, 
whichever was handiest (see page 12). 
Many details were worked out as the 
building progressed and were never re- 
corded on the plans. These brown paper 
pages principally served. to show the 
workers what was needed in terms of 
size. Indians never use plans for their 
houses, so the lack of them would not 
handicap their efforts. 

And, profiting by the trying experi- 
ences he had had with Santa Maria at 
McCarty’s, Father Lammert vastly im- 
proved his working relations with the 
Indians. No longer was there a sem- 
blance of the doubting, questioning at- 
titude that had appeared when the first 
job called for time and back-breaking 
labor. The native population in each 
community demonstrated its sincerity 
in requesting a new church by turning 
out in unheard-of numbers to assist on 
its voluntary task. The difficulties which 
must be overcome in order to gain such 
close cooperation from Indians can only 
be appreciated by one who has tried his 
powers of persuasion upon the Pueblo 
mentality. The gap between our psy- 
chology and that of the Indian is not 
bridged by learning his language. Some 
other factor, beyond my ken, must come 
into the relationship. 

The building of new churches is 
but one of Father Lammert’s many 
tasks. Under his jurisdiction are two 
of the most precious monuments in the 
historical architecture of New Mexico, 
San Estevan at Acoma and San José at 
Laguna. San Estevan had suffered the 
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ravages of the elements in its Joa 
position on the high rock of its pueblo, 
and some thoughtless custodian had 


made short shrift of repair work by hav- _ 


ing a corrugated iron roof slapped over 


the structure. This has now been re-— 


moved and the traditional flat roof of 
beams and adobe restored. Retaining 
walls have been constructed around the 
sanctuary of the church to secure it 
original adobe walls. At San José the 
archaeological abilities of the Padre 
were tested in the restoration of the con- 


vento and priest’s house, which had — 


fallen into disuse because they were 
crumbling. When Father Lammert ar 
rived, the remnants of these rooms 
served as meeting places for the men of 
the Indian village. To-day, having used 
many of the original beams in the res- 
toration, and reconstructing the build- 
ings as archaeological and documentary 
evidence dictated, Father Agnellus has 
made adequate space available for the 
resident clergy. 

Any discussion of New Mexico mis- 
sions in recent years has been certain to 


include strong criticism of and recrimi- — 


nations against those who had allowed 
the 
style to lapse. There had been an evi- 


New-Mexican-Pueblo-Franciscan — 


dent paucity of good taste among those ~ 
responsible both for the care of the old — 
churches and the building of the new. © 
It is just cause for rejoicing to know that — 


the tide has turned and that its o 


architecture has returned to the South- | 
west. Credit for this must go to many — 
individuals, John Meem and the Com- | 


mittee for the Restoration and Pres- 
ervation of the New Mexican Mission 


Churches not being the least among — 


them. But there must be more than a 
credit line for those members of the 
Franciscan Order who have revived the 

works of their predecessors. Archbishop 


Albert T. Daeger, O.F.M., former — 
Archbishop of Santa Fé, first approved — 
the work in the Rio San José area, and 


Father Lammert brought these plans 
through to reality. Since Archbishop 
Daeger’s death in 1932, Archbishop 
Rudolph A. Gerken has fully supported 
this admirable enterprise. 


“ 
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Tradition and Art 
The Reverend Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


STRANGE contradiction seems to 
beset the artist’s efforts when he 
ventures into the religious field. He is 
taking a chance, so to speak, or a gam- 
ble. He may escape quite unscathed and 
Meet with a general and placid approval 
on the part of his patrons and of the 
believing and religiously minded public. 
But he may find himself accused — fre- 
quently i in the severest fashion — of vio- 
lating two sacred things: reverence and 
‘tradition. The effect upon the artist is 
apt to be bewildering and disconcerting. 
Not infrequently it happens that the 
‘painter or sculptor who is thus stigma- 
ized has looked upon his work as a 
testimony, in the face of a materialist 
.and frivolous world, of his profound 
regard for tradition, as a gesture of pious 
reverence. Whatever the effect might be, 
his intention was precisely the opposite 
f that which is imputed to him. Just 
shy he is supposed to be irreverent or a 
light-minded innovator, is not clear to 
his own mind, as the accusation rests 
upon sentiment, not upon any tangible, 
well established norms. 

Such misunderstandings, of course, 
Gave always been part of the game, and 
will to some extent continue to be so. 
Nevertheless, there does seem to be a 
ood reason why their extent should 
ind could be considerably reduced. 
Misunderstandings should be lessened, 
in number and intensity, because as long 
as they continue they obstruct the de- 
elopment of a live and virile religious 
art in this country. Patience, like talent, 
has its limitations. No growing or devel- 
oping artist, with an eye to his future 
reputation and security, will naturally 
wish to consecrate his best years, his 
study, and his creative energy to a field 
where he will meet not only with re- 
buffs, but with what seems to him like a 
direct contradiction of the very thing he 
is expected to render. Patrons, on the 
ther hand, are not always in a position 
to take up arms against a sea of criticism 
and suspicion. With the genuine prac- 
titioner ruled out, art no longer exists 
as a vocation, inspired by definite ideals 
and principles. The field is left open to 
commercial-minded opportunists, who 
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trade upon passing fashions in the minds 
of the supposedly pious public. But the 
more tightly this type of falsely created 
convention binds, excluding and nullify- 
ing legitimate freedom of initiative, the 
more unruly and radical will be the at- 
tempts of the desperate few to escape 
from it. A vicious circle ensues, to the 
good neither of the Church nor of the 
personal lives of artists. 

Can some of this misunderstanding be 
cleared up by a little more light upon 
the true nature of tradition in art? This 
is a vast topic, and the subject for 
learned research. Yet need it all be such 
a mystification? May it not be possible 
to clarify two or three of the most salient 
points in the hope that, with these out 
of the way, the path will be a little more 
open toward a fuller understanding? 

One source of confusion is the ina- 
bility to distinguish between mere con- 
vention and genuine tradition. Where 
art fulfills a subjectively devotional pur- 
pose, almost inevitably certain fixed 
ways of portraying sacred personages 
will crystallize into conventions. Devo- 
tion clings to these not for convention’s 
sake, but from the sheer psychological 
need of a certain fixity and uniformity 
in a mental picture of an unseen mys- 
tery, if it is to form part of the soul’s 
daily pabulum. 

If I daily meditate, for instance, upon 
the infancy of the Saviour and the per- 
sons and actions which that infancy im- 
plies, it is practically necessary that I 
should form a rather conventional pic- 
ture in my mind of the Infant Saviour, 
the Holy Family, the Shepherds, Crib, 
Angels, etc. From a devotional point of 
view, that is to say from the standpoint 
of immediate and daily devotional 
needs, it is disturbing for the ordinary 
pious person to come across a marked 
violation of these conventional needs. 
A process of readjustment is necessary, 
and man’s pious nature, if one may so 
say, revolts against the imaginative ef- 
fort that this readjustment demands. 
But the supposedly harmful character 
of this shock to pre-conceived ideas is 
often exaggerated. There is, moreover, a 
psychological, or what may be termed, 


a renewing quality, in a legitimate dis- 
turbance of this kind. It is also true that 
art which, in the initial view, requires a 
readjustment, later becomes both ac- 
ceptable and natural. 

Peculiar about this convention is that 
it 7s so largely a convention, and may 
have so little pertinence to the real rep- 
resentative propriety of the picture or 
statue itself. Its associative effect often 
is completely out of proportion to its real 
artistic merit or demerit; it has become 
a symbol for what is zm me, rather than 
being an agent on its own account. A 
simple example of this is found in the 
objects used in their habitual devotions 
by some of the great contemplatives, 
such as the set of crude little colored 
pictures which were cherished by Saint 
Ignatius Loyola. 


‘THE ARTIST, however, who intends 
his religious representation to be valued 
objectively — not from the standpoint 
of this intimate, possessive, or personal 
devotion — finds himself confronted by 
an accumulation of these conventions. 
They have gathered such mass and are 
produced in such quantity by modern 
commercial processes that the zmpression 
of a real tradition is formed in the minds 
of the believing public. 

Stripped of their “‘practical’”’ associa- 
tions, however, these conventions are 
found to lie woefully outside of the 
genuine current of tradition. Trace 
them back to their origin, and we find 
no small number of them are merely the 
aftermath of attempts made by Renais- 
sance artists to portray a certain stand- 
ard of “beauty” in conformity with 
tastes of a (to-day) vanished period. 
As Father Paul Doncoeur, S.J., ob- 
serves, in his Le Christ Dans Art Fran- 
gas: 


Italy, intoxicated with the splendors of the 
antique, revealed to the new world an unex- 
pected Christ whose divinity was expressed 
in the sumptuous graces of a hero. He was in 
turn Apollo or Jupiter, according as He pro- 
nounced the Beatitudes or launched His con- 
demnations. The fascination thenceforth ex- 
erted by the “heroic” type of beauty was so 
strong that it still rules our imaginations. Art- 
ists who wish to free themselves from it look 
like blasphemers to the clergy and to devout 
people. Thoroughly sincere and honest renova- 
tors of Christian art, like Henri Charlier, Fer- 
nand Py, Georges Desvalliéres, are still con- 
sidered as barbarians by the majority of the 
Catholic public, since they scandalize in us that 
taste for elegance which we identify with the senti- 
ment of the divinity. And so our churches remain 
closed to the most powerful and the most Chris- 
tian type of production; while at the same time 
they are cluttered up with prettified nothings 
[fadeurs belldtres] which insult the divinity. 
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To denounce this scandal is more an act of 
religion than it is of aesthetics, since it means 
practically that we are imploring people to 
return to the sincerity of our holy Faith, and 
of history itself. (Italics mine.) 


As Pitirim Sorokin points out in his 
Dynamics of Social Progress, the attempt 
to break away from such unreal con- 
ventions may readily take on an eccen- 
tric and bizarre form. It is not necessar- 
ily as happy and inspiring as the work 
of the men named by Father Doncoeur, 
or others who have blazed the way in 
this country. The work of the religious 
artist in striving to liberate himself from 
false conventions imposed by a false tra- 
dition that masquerades under the guise 
of piety is conditioned to no small extent 
by a general movement in the field of 
Western art toward an escape from the 
generally “‘sensate’’ atmosphere (using 
the Sorokin terminology) of which the 
“pious” convention forms a part. As a 
result of the ‘‘sensate” trend, art, notes 
Sorokin, became ‘‘more and more theat- 
rical, that is visual, with representation 
of the passions, emotionality, and sensi- 
bility.” “‘Religious art thus ceased to 
be not only all of art exclusively, but 
even the main form of art; it tended 
more and more to become a small 
stream.” In the words of Emile Male 
quoted by Sorokin, ‘‘Since that time 
there have been Christian artists; but 
there is no more a Christian art.” 

The conventions of the present, how- 
ever, are, for the most part, planted 
squarely in the ground of this sensate 
period. 

Eccentricities, of course, are shocking 
and puzzling not to the piously sensitive 
alone, but to the ordinary reverent and 
thoroughly objective person. As a 
rule, they lead into blind alleys, and are 
unpleasantly linked to the ideological 
aberrations of our age. (That they 
should be so linked, or so largely linked, 
that they should have taken such ex- 
treme development, may well be, as 
Father Alain Couturier, O.P., points 
out, the result of neglect of these move- 
ments on the part of the religiously 
minded.) 

The remedy for such eccentricity, 
however, is not insistence upon the 
empty conventions against which they 
are a protest; it is a return to genuine 
tradition, which is a sacred thing, a liv- 
ing thing, and is the key to richness in 
artistic development, not its denial or its 
stultification. 


THE FIRST THING to remember, I 
should think, in such connection, is the 


simple fact that the attempt to depart 
from an established convention in re- 
ligious portraiture is itself thoroughly in 
line with the tradition of all ages. If it 
had not been so, we should still be orna- 
menting our churches with the beard- 
less, Orpheus-like Christ of the Cata- 
combs, or with the hieratic figures of 
Byzantium. There is no need to labor 
this point; the whole history of Christian 
art shows that what in later centuries 
is taken for granted as greatly in the 
long line of tradition, was startling and 
upsetting to a degree when it first 
occurred. 

Does tradition impose upon us the 
compulsion to reproduce the peculiari- 
ties of another age? Again the answer is 
negative. Great art has always felt free 
to use the resources of its own period, 
just as it has felt free to use the heritage 
of all times and periods, in architecture 
as in the field of the representative arts. 
The Gothic revival of the early nine- 
teenth century was, itself, an attempt to 
vindicate this liberty, not to impose 
new shackles, save in the minds of cer- 
tain enthusiasts. Certainly one short- 
cut to considerably more clarity and 
peace in this whole issue will be the 
definite recognition that departures, 
even radical departures, from established 
convention are not of themselves a 
flouting of true and sacred tradition, 
as long as they are in line with the spirit 
that genuine tradition carries on from 
age to age. 

With this understood, we can ask 
ourselves the necessary question: by 
what norms zs such a departure to be 
guided? Or: what part does a genuine 
respect for tradition play? (1) Obviously 
there can be no question of departure 
from definite prescriptions — doctrinal, 
liturgical, etc. — that have been laid 
down by the Church itself, e.g., in such 
matters as representation of the Blessed 
Trinity, the Crucified Saviour; and it 
should show a profound respect and af- 
fection for traditional hagiographic sym- 
bolism, increasing, of course, as the 
representation is destined for strictly li- 
turgical or for devotional purposes. (2) It 
should accord with the genuine tradition 
of great art itself, viz., a respect for 
form, for synthesis, for power and viril- 
ity, for beauty and grace. Hence the 
bizarre and eccentric are out of place 
here, whatever freedom they may enjoy 
in profane art. 

I once had the curious experience of 
listening to two individuals arguing at 
complete cross purposes upon this very 
topic. One of these, who prided himself 


he was a Bostonian), scouted the valid 
ity of “modern art,” of any departure” 4 
from what he considered established _ 
norms, on the ground that there is no ~ 
such thing as modernity in art anyhow. : 
“These moderns,” he observed, ‘“‘aren’t — 
doing anything new. They are merel 
repeating what was done centuries ago. 
Look at the Italian Primitives, look’ at 
Palermo,” etc. With a somewhat bewil- 
dered look, the “‘modernist’’ agreed to” 
the premises but drew the precisely op- 
posite conclusion. If ‘‘modern art” 2 
nothing new, then why should thel 

“conservative” condemn it? Possibly 
Phidias and Sophocles, not to speak of 
Euripides, experienced some of the 
same strange quirks of logic. 

In tradition, however, there remain 
certain elements less tangible than the 
objective prescriptions and usages of the 
Church or the generally known norms 
of art. Yet these intangibles greatly 
influence the final product and ov 
attitude thereto. 

The first of these intangibles has bee 
touched upon above: association of old | 
forms with our personal and religiously 
devotional life. This may be called the 
Icon element in religious art, and it is 
not to be disregarded. 

The second, also mentioned previ- | 
ously, is the association of new forms ~ 
with secularist or ideological move- — 
ments; their use, or misuse, by propa- 
gandists and agitators. 

In the third place, there is the ques- | 
tion whether and how far the religious _ 
art we are producing to-day is associated _ 
with the mind of the Church at thi 
present epoch. How far does it really — 
mirror that mind in this period? In every | 
phase of history, the Church is inclined } 
to emphasize certain great central i 
truths and certain great practical corol-_ f 


i 


upon his conservatism (confidentially, q 


laries which flow from these truths, and — 
her choice of mysteries for representa- | 
tion, her choice of architectural styles. | 
and conventions will in no small degree — 
be influenced thereby. Thus the monas- _ 
tic ideal left its mark upon the life of. 
the Church, as did the idea of a sacra 
all-embracing civilization in the middle 
ages, or the need of escaping from re- 
ligious formalism and of intense per-— 
sonal apprehension of vital doctrines 
in the later periods. To-day, the empha- 
sis upon the social, the communal, the — 
objective side of Christianity is bound 
to leave an impress upon Christian art. 
We should think and act much more | 
clearly in this matter, I believe, if we 
could escape from certain familiar and 
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“pathetic” fallacies concerning the in- 
_ Nate mysticism of the past as past, the 
notion of a too direct connection be- 
_‘ tween the age of faith — pilgrimages, 
_ crusades, etc. — and the depth and re- 
 ligious integrity of art. After all, no 
grander pilgrimages have occurred 
than those to-day of Lisieux, Lourdes, 
- Beaupré, yet these have not apparently 

_ generated any noble forms of art. 

Was the spiritual character of the Old 

_ Masters’ work the direct result of their 

% ‘Own vivid and personal faith? There are 

_a few whose lives seem to bear this out, 

© but others whose lives give it the lie, 

_ and we can go much farther than Lippo 

2 - Lippi to illustrate this point. 

__ May not the explanation rather be 
that the influence of the Church upon 
_ the age as a whole, upon society as a 
_ whole, upon family life, civil life, the 
_ personal lives of the majority of the 

_ citizens, perfected, through the centu- 

& Baa. certain noble and spiritual appear- 

' ing physical types of men and women, 

~ whom the artists quite simply and spon- 

_ taneously made use of, as models and 

inspirations? In late mediaeval Italy or 

_ Spain they did not need to go searching 

_ around for these models as we must do 

to-day. They were on every street-corner. 

The waiter who served Paul Bourget 

_-in Titian’s country, near Venice, ‘‘had 

_ eyes and a port of the head worthy of a 

_ Saint Sebastian in a fresco, and the inn- 


keeper could have ‘posed’ for a Saint 
Jerome in the desert, with the severity 
of his ancient countenance.” It is a 
question, thinks Bourget, whether the 
great masters were moved by the com- 
plex notions that we attribute to them. 
“Quite simply, quite naively, they cop- 
ied the living model in a conscientious 
search for exactitude.” 

The religious artist, therefore, cannot 
rely upon the past merely as past to 
give him reverence and spirituality, 
any more than he can rely upon the 
present as present to give him dynamism 
and originality. Tradition is enshrined 
in the past, but to discover it demands a 
selection, a process of judgment. The 
balance of these intangibles cannot be 
achieved by any rule of thumb; they 
must be a growth in the artist’s soul. 
All this means that he must humbly ask 
the Holy Spirit to @btain for him the 
grace to interpret the mind of the 
Church in ¢his epoch, ths struggle with 
the powers of darkness. After all, the 
Holy Spirit lavished such charismata 
upon the faithful in the days of Augustus 
and Nero. Will He be less generous 
with His gifts in the day of Hitler and 
Stalin? Our Lady, it is the tradition, 
prevailed upon the Holy Spirit to grant 
the artistic charismata to Saint Luke. 
If we are honest with art and ourselves, 
and bold with her, she will, I think, 
perform for us the same service to-day. 


: National Liturgical Week at Saint Meinrad’s Abbey 


ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 


THE PILGRIM who made the jour- 
ney to the first liturgical week in 
‘Chicago or the second at Saint Paul real- 
_ ized how great was the undertaking and 
how successful the spiritual result. In 
both cities over a thousand people were 
- withdrawn from material preoccupa- 
- tions and found themselves surrounded 
_ and possessed by the spirit of the liturgy. 
_ Clergy and laity shared in the discus- 
sions with a holy freedom, and the cul- 
 minating pontifical mass was for many 
the first time in years that they had 
_ taken part in a mass with the fullest cere- 
" ‘monial adorned with every liturgical art 
_ in the Church’s great treasury. 
_ The war came upon us, and it was 
questioned whether, with every diffi- 


culty increased, this focus of grace in the 
community would lapse for the dura- 
tion. The hospitable welcome of the 
Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop 
of Indianapolis, and of Abbot Ignatius 
and the Benedictines at Saint Meinrad’s 
Abbey brought a new setting in the 
southern part of the country and an op- 
portunity for some of the laity to share 
directly in the offices of the monastic 
day. Transportation problems were 


' solved and, far from large towns, the 


entire countryside opened their homes 
to the travelers from thirty-six states. 
Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, set in its own 
flourishing farms, dominates rolling 
hills with a silhouette terminating at one 
end in the spires of the Abbey Church, 


at the other, in a fortress-like round 
tower. The transition from the east coast, 
where air raid drill and blackouts are 
daily matters, to the quiet of a non- 
industrial world, increased by the sense 
of disciplined order of the great abbey, 
was like entering a different and heal- 
ing mental climate. The hundreds of 
guests were received and cared for with 
traditional Benedictine hospitality both 
for spiritual as well as material needs. 
The laity was welcomed to the full mon- 
astic horarum, from matins and lauds at 
four o’clock in the morning to compline 
after the last papers had been read. 

Every element that the arts of the 
liturgy could convey of color, light, and 
chanted prayer gave a never to be for- 
gotten sense of solemn beauty from the 
moment that the Most Reverend John 
T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, in white and crimson, ascended 
his throne with the living green of the 
feast of the day as a background at the 
first pontifical conventual mass, cele- 
brated by Abbot Ignatius, to the Te 
Deum that closed the liturgical week. 
The dominating experiences of the richly 
filled days were the ceremonies in the 
abbey church, each one illustrating the 
great theme, “The Praise of God. Its 
Significance and Importance in Cath- 
olic Life.” 

It can be said with relief that the join- 
ing of the laity in the chant did not 
damage the tone of the superb singing 
of the abbey choir and the seminarians. 
The great Christ painted in fresco by 
Dom Gregory DeWitt, O.S.B., filled the 
entire wall above the altar with dignity 
and strength. Another Christ in the 
Byzantine tradition by a member of 
the community faced the audience in the 
gymnasium, where the sessions of the 
meeting were held. It was impressive to 
know that the continuity of nearly one 
hundred years of daily praise in this 
same place was not broken even when 
the abbey burned in the last century. 
The work of God was continued in the 
village church. 


A SHORT SKETCH can give no ade- 
quate idea of the development of the 
major theme in the various papers by 
the distinguished liturgists. The titles 
themselves carry full significance and 
read like a litany. On the first day — ““The 
Glory of God’; ‘“The Praise of Crea- 
tion’’; “The Praise of Christ on Earth’; 
“The Praise of Christ in Heaven and in 
His Church’; ““The Praise of Christ in 
His Individual Members’’; ‘‘Praise in 
Sacrifice and Sacrament’; ‘‘Praise in 
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Mystic Song.” On the second day —‘“The 
Ideal — Participation by the People in 
High Mass and Office”; “Realizing the 
Idea, in a City Parish, in a Country Par- 
ish” ; “The Music of Divine Praise—Gre- 
gorian Chant’’; “Chant and the Clergy, 
Chant and the Laity’’; ““The Organist 
and Choir Director’’; ‘Our Language of 
Praise” (Latin) ; ‘‘Praise and Holy Scrip- 
ture.”’ On the third day — ‘Church Deco- 
ration”; ‘‘Ceremony and _ Vesture’’; 
‘“Modern Perversion of Praise’’; ‘‘Praise 
and Catholic Civilian Morale’; ‘‘Praise 
and Catholic Military Morale.” The 
last two papers, “Summary and Con- 
clusion” and ‘Looking Ahead,” gave 
necessary focus to the many different 
points of view and coordinated the dis- 
cussions and suggestions of the entire 
session. At the end of the last paper an 
invitation from the Most Reverend 
Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, was given to the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference to meet, 
for the fourth time, at Hartford in 1943. 
It was the first occasion on which such a 
large meeting had been held in America 
with so truly liturgical a background 
and all discordant elements eliminated. 
The Apostolate of the Laity was en- 
abled, therefore, to be brought home by 
an immediate expression of the liturgy 
in action. Ordered peace in the outer 
setting corresponded to the inner peace 
given through the ceremonies. 

A few names of the speakers in the 
liturgical week have been chosen to show 
the national and even the international 
character of the gathering. Canada was 
represented by the Reverend E. Thi- 
bault, P.S.S., of Montreal, who in giv- 
ing “The Ideal — Participating of the 
People in the High Mass and Office” 
convinced his hearers that the neglect of 
this final form of communal praise was 
the reason for many of our troubles. 
Mexico also was represented, and a mis- 
sionary bishop from the South Sea Is- 
lands, the Most Reverend G. J. Vesters, 
M.S.C., of Rabaul, New Britain, gave a 
description of his natives in their zeal for 
the mass throwing themselves into shark 
infested waters to reach the church when 
their canoes were overturned, which 
brought shame to many a lazy Christian 
who missed daily mass with a church 
within a block of his house. 

Bishop Ritter and Abbot Ignatius of 
Saint Meinrad’s attended every meet- 
ing, and the presence of Archbishop 
McNicholas, four bishops, many mon- 
signori, priests, teaching nuns, and the 
laity formed an audience of fourteen 
hundred souls. The Reverend John 


LaFarge, S.J., in the first paper, “The 
Glory of God,” led the way, followed by 
all the speakers in making practical ap- 
plication to the needs of all things in and 
through Christ. 

The Reverend Joseph T. Kush of Saint 
Mary of the Lake Seminary in Munde- 
lein, Illinois, and the Reverend R. E. 
Brennan of Los Angeles, California, 
illustrated “‘the vital joys of song” by 
dramatic examples. Plain chant can rid 
us of individualism and self interest in 
a praise that draws us nearer to the com- 
munion of saints, a praise which should 
and can be “shining with nobility.” 

The Reverend Dunstan Tucker, 
O.S.B., of Collegeville, Minnesota, took 
his hearers from the catacombs to the 
present in a vital survey to show why 
much of present church art fails to ex- 
press the infinite through the finite; to 
be “visual theology,” living art must 
change and adapt itself to the spiritual 
needs of the people and the best taste 
that the multitude can rise to. It is never 
a loss in technical skill that brings about 
degeneracy in the arts but a loss of spirit- 
ual vision. Merely to learn a mediaeval 
technique does not restore the spirit. 
What is required is the great symbolic 
tradition translated into present terms 
for present needs. 

At the end of the last day, when the 
different phases of the liturgy in action, 
which is the praise of God, had been 
discussed, The Reverend Vincent Dono- 
van of New York City gave the final 
application of God’s praise to civilian 
morale, and the Reverend D. Bernard 
Sause, O.S.B., of Atchison, Kansas, to 


military morale, which brought the 
inescapable conclusion that a return to 
the praise and glory of the Lord through 
the liturgical expression of supreme 


order is the only universal cure to the 


world’s ills. 

The Reverend Thomas J. Carroll of 
Boston, Massachusetts, representing His 
Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, gave 
the “Summary and Conclusion,” in 
which he said that a summary of such 
days might summarize, but a conclusion 
did not conclude — action must follow. — 
It might seem strange to some that we © 
should meet to discuss matters vague 
and aesthetic to them, but we are taking 
the direct way to restore a war-torn - 
world in restoring the war-torn Mystical - 
Body of Christ. q 

The fortunate pilgrim who shared in 
all the ceremonies, papers, and discus- 
sions of the week carried away a heavy 
responsibility. How impossible to convey 
the richness of the experience. How 
difficult to believe that at the present — 
time there could be a series of days as 
clear of discordant element and as full 
of gracious holiness as a Fra Angelico — 
picture, glowing with a spiritual light 
of which the sunshine of the Indian 
summer was a reflection. The very at- 
mosphere of the Catholic villages near 
the abbey showed that they also had 
caught the contagious spirit of good will. 
How can that spirit be manifested toa 
material world when each one alone 
returns to his business and his cares? The 
continuous praise of God, liturgical 
prayer, the communion of saints in ~ 
which no one is alone is the answer. 


A Report and an Analysis 
Competition for a Statue of Christ, the Light of the World 


S A RESULT of the meeting on 
October 7, 1942, of the jury ap- 
pointed by the Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., the following awards in the com- 
petition for a statue of Christ, the Light 
of the World, to be erected in front of 
the new building of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C., are announced: 
First PRIZE: George Kratina 
SECOND PRIZE: Suzanne Nicolas 
THIRD PRIZE: Robert Koepnick 
The members of the jury were: Lee 


Lawrie, chairman; Frederick Vernon _ 


Murphy (architect of the new build- 
ing); C. 
Cecere, Barry Byrne. 

At the direct invitation of the jury 
chairman, the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor Michael J. Ready, and the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Howard J. Carroll, 
respectively General Secretary and 
Assistant General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


attended the deliberations of the jury, — : 


viewed all the models submitted and 


Paul Jennewein, Gaetano — 
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NEW ALTAR AND BALDACHINO IN SAINT PATRICK 
CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY. DESIGNED BY MAGINWN! 
AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS, UNDER WHOSE DIRECTIO 
THE ALTAR WAS EXECUTED BY WILLIAM BRADLEI 
AND SONS, AND THE BRONZE BALDACHINO BY TH 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION. THE NEW CLERI 
STORY WINDOWS ARE FROM THE STUDIO OF CHARLIE 
J. CONNICK, OF BOSTON. THE STATUETTES IN TH 
COLUMNS OF THE BALDACHINO ARE BY JOHN ANGEI 
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offered their advice on points within 
their competence. This exchange of ad- 
vice and views between members of the 
clergy and professional men can be con- 
strued as being a harbinger of further 
fruitful collaboration. 


__ Mr Kratina was born in New York City in 
1910. He completed his studies at Syracuse 
University in 1932 and received his degree of 
bachelor of fine arts from Yale University after 
completing his studies in sculpture in 1937. 
He there received the fourth year award and 
first honorable mention for the Winchester 
fellowship; three years of scholarships; first 
mention for the Prix de Rome and the Fanny 
B. Pardee prize. Some of Mr Kratina’s works 
include sculpture in the President’s reception 
room, Federal Building of the New York 
‘World’s Fair; bronze doors and interior sculp- 
ture for the Church of Saint Peter Claver, 
‘Montclair, New Jersey; monumental bas-reliefs 
in wood for the post office at Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts; a monumental group in wood for the 
Federal Building at York, Pennsylvania; wall 
reliefs in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

_ Mrs Joep Nicolas (Suzanne Nicolas) was 
born at Courtrai, Belgium, in 1902. Mrs. 
Nicolas began her career at the age of thirteen 
while studying modeling at the School of Art 
in Glasgow. The last two years of the first 
World War were spent in Italy, visiting mu- 
seums, churches and monuments, copying 
drawings, in museums, of the masters of the 
renaissance. After the armistice she studied 
modeling at the school of art in Brussels with 
Victor Rousseau. Mrs Nicolas has executed 
many commissions of portraits and monumen- 
tal work for churches abroad. With her hus- 
band, Joep Nicolas, the well-known Dutch 
artist, she came to the United States in 1939, 
just prior to the invasion of Holland. In this 
country Mrs Nicolas has executed a bas-relief 
in the New Amsterdam room at Rockefeller 
Center; also a way of the cross for the Chapel 
of the Discalced Carmelite Monastery (nuns), 
New York City. 

_ Mr Robert C. Koepnick was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1907, and educated in the Day- 
ton parochial schools. He graduated from the 
Dayton Art Institute and later studied with 
Carl. Milles at the Cranbrook Academy near 
Detroit. Mr Koepnick began his career as an 
architectural modeler and sculptor in Dayton 
and has executed a number of portraits of 
prominent Dayton civic leaders. Among his 
other works are a Moses fountain in the Mont- 
gomery County Court House; a Crucifixion 
group in oak for Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Dayton. Mr Koepnick has exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania annual exhibition of painting 
and sculpture in 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1940; 
at the National Academy in 1938, 1940, and 
1941. In the latter exhibition he won the Helen 
Foster Barnett prize in 1940 and the Proctor 
prize in 1941. Mr Koepnick’s work has also 
been shown in exhibitions in Chicago, Syra- 
cuse, San Francisco, and Cincinnati. For the 
past six years he has been head of the depart- 
ment of sculpture at the School of the Dayton 
Art Institute. 


THE THEME of this statue, Christ, 


moreover, that is particularly related to 
the work of Catholic action, to which the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
is dedicated. This fact, coupled as it is 
with the prominent position for which 
the statue is intended in the national 
capital, makes it of great importance 


‘not only to our religious life but to our 


Catholic cultural life also. This rela- 
tionship to our contemporary cultural 
expression is one that is extremely im- 
portant. The opportunity this sculpture 
competition presented to the competing 
artists was unique, as the only restriction 
was a reverent and fitting handling of 
the sacred theme. That the statue should 
possess a character that definitely re- 
lated it to Catholic action was also an 
important consideration. It was gratify- 
ing, therefore, to the committee of 
judges as well as to the Liturgical Arts 
Society to find that such a large number 
of artists understood the special sig- 
nificance of the theme, as well as the 
uniqueness of the opportunity it offered. 
That opportunity, it may be empha- 
sized, has not many parallels in civil or 
religious affairs of this kind. This fact, 
as well as the generally receptive and 
tolerant attitude displayed toward con- 
temporary art, made a lasting impres- 
sion on the distinguished sculptors who 
formed a majority of the committee of 
judges. 

In the lengthy discussion during the 
first meeting of the judges, it became 
increasingly apparent that a purely 
naturalistic representation of Our Lord 
would be inadequate for the theme, as 
well as for the architectural setting. This 
fact had also been perceived by a sub- 
stantial number of the competitors. 
They seem to have instinctively grasped 
the fact that a realistic presentation of a 
mystical idea, such as this, was impossi- 
ble of success. Absolute realism, such 
as that associated with the renaissance, 
did not fit the case. In many instances 
it was consciously avoided, and the 
effort was made, in contrast, to attain 
to a symbolism that was involved in 
the total sculptural design. The logic 
of this approach will be apparent. 
Sculptural works, in this instance, must 
depend a great deal for their artistic 
effectiveness on the degree they com- 
plement and unify with the architec- 
tural facade, and it was necessary that 
the artists give special consideration 
to attaining an architectonic quality, 
that definitely related the works to the 
building design. While the sculpture 
is to be the artistic climax of the total 
composition of building plus sculpture, 


the sculpture must also be successfully 
integrated with the building. The three 
statues selected by the judges in the final 
competition attained this architectonic 
character and an integrated relationship 
with the building design in a generally 
satisfying manner. The subtleties of 
scale, as embodied in both mass and 
detail, were such that the statues should 
augment the beauty of the building. 
The appearance of the sculpture itself 
would also be improved after it was 
putin its intended place. As this is a 
most important artistic consideration, 
one which requires unusual artistic 
skill and judgment in a sculptor, there 
is cause for particular satisfaction in the 
fact that these three competitors were 
so successful in this respect. 


“LHE STATUE by Kratina, which was 
given the first prize, achieved the reso- 
lution of the sacred theme into a sig- 
nificant artistic form and its relation- 
ship to the architecture in a vital man- 
ner. While all three of these designs may 
well be called distinguished works of 
art, this statue by Mr Kratina is char- 
acterized by a more complete concep- 
tion of the mystical quality of the theme 
and by an originality of form which 
finds its source in the idea the sculpture 
is to convey. The justification of the 
sculpture in this case, therefore, lies 
in its logical relationship to that mysti- 
cal idea which pictures Our Lord as 
flooding the universe with His beneficent 
Light. As the sculptor undoubtedly saw 
it, his problem was to merge a repre- 
sentation of the Saviour with forms that 
conveyed the idea of light. Light being 
a pervading natural element which 
spreads in all directions, this artist has 
cut through to this fact and has given 
it expression in forms, which, as he has 
developed them, attain to a reasonable 
degree of dynamism. This is not a static 
conception. Light, moreover, is not 
static, nor, if one may presume to say 
so, is Our Lord in His Divinity. As 
developed by Mr Kratina this is an 
original artistic conception, a fact which 
is important, and in this case valuable 
because the basis of the originality lies 
in a vital sense of the theme and is de- 
rived directly from it. There is, more- 
over, every evidence of a profound ap- 
preciation of the sacred character of the 
subject and a reverent effort to express 
it in terms of living art. 

It is also apparent that the concave 
and convex forms of this sculpture with 
their light reflecting, bronze surfaces 
have been devised to assimilate and 


give back the natural play of daylight 
(and of artificial illumination) and to 
make light a component of the artistic 
design. This is a logical complement to 
the suggestion of mobility in the domi- 
nant forms and creates a condition that 
must prevent the sculpture from ever 
becoming commonplace through fre- 
quent inspection. It promises, rather, 
constantly to take on a fresh character 
and appeal as the direction and intensity 
of the light varies. This scheme of mak- 
ing the natural light a contributing 
element in the artistic effect is highly 
intelligent. That this also intensifies 
the relationship of the work to the sacred 
theme will be apparent, and in a par- 
ticular way, therefore, this artist has 
unified his conception, not only with 
the building architecture but also with 
light itself. 

Some criticism has been proffered 
because the features of Our Lord, in 
this work, appear too aged, and suggest 
to some a representation of God the 
Father. But this is a detail which the 
sculptor can correct and bring more 
into harmony with typical representa- 
tions of Our Lord, if desirable. 


‘THE SECOND PRIZE design of Su- 
zanne Nicolas indicates a radically dif- 
ferent approach from that awarded the 
first prize. In this particular instance we 
find a mingling of a classical tradition 
allied with some feeling for a type of 
simplified form which is a healthy tend- 
ency in contemporary art. It is an es- 
sentially static composition, and the 
result in this case does not so much 
express the idea, or theme, as convey 
an impression of nobility of form and 
richness of sculptural detail. There 
might be some difficulty in associating 
this statue with the theme, and, while 
not necessarily in the artist’s mind, the 
inclusion of the book with the inscribed 
symbol on it gives to the statue a some- 
what “law giving” character. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the idea here was to 
indicate that the light lay in Our Lord’s 
teaching. To that extent, therefore, it is 
a non-mystical portrayal of the idea 
and perhaps tends to fix, or limit, the 
Light to the message contained in the 
Gospels. 

This is, however, a very sensitive and 
skillfully wrought piece of sculpture. 
While in the classical tradition (ie., 
that of the Renaissance and out of 
Greco-Roman sources) it is by no 
means a mere literal transcript of these 
dead styles. Artistic intelligence of a 
creative kind is manifested in the use 


of classic methods of design, rather than 


in the re-use of forms identified with’ 


classical periods. The scale of the figure 
is admirable, and while possibly over- 
gentle for the purposes of the NCWC 
building, it does attain to a type of 
flame-like nobility. The classical ex- 
pedients of subtly reducing the appear- 
ance of size of the head and hands, adds 
to the appearance of height and exalta- 
tion. This, combined with the light, 
shade, and general verticality of the 
folds of the garments, creates a well 
sustained and richly ornamented piece 
of sculptural design. 

It also, and less fortunately, conforms 
to the Renaissance method of using 
sculpture as if it were a thing apart from 
the architecture. The incorporation into 
the architectural ensemble is less well 
achieved, and a loss of unity results. 
There is also a suggestion of aloofness 
about this figure, as if it moved, not so 
much among men as among the gods 
of some serene yet not quite Christian 
paradise. The “out-going” quality, 
which should be a characteristic of a 
statue in this place, is lacking. 


IN ROBERT C. KOEPNICK’S 
sculpture, which was awarded the third 
prize, we again see the merging of a rep- 
resentation of Our Saviour with a con- 
gerie of forms and lines that suggest the 
flow of light. There is a tensity about the 
disposition of forms, and the upward 
sweep of lines, that has in it a suggestion 
of electrical energy. This, of course, is 
not literally indicated but the angular, 
happily vigorous and well contrasted 
parts seem to have in the background a 
pattern that suggests the conventional- 
ized representations of lightning. It is a 
forceful composition, and is, perhaps, 
more dramatic than innately dynamic. 
This is offset, however, by the complete 
reverence shown and by this artist’s 
admirable sense of sculptural design. 
His statue appears to announce the mes- 
sage, “I Am the Light of the World.” 
This theme, however, is actually em- 
bodied in the total representation, as a 
symbolism integrated with the sculp- 
tural forms. 

The sensitiveness of these forms, and 
particularly of the details, show this 
artist’s keen appreciation of the quali- 
ties of design suitable to bronze. This 
ability in the artistic use of material is 
sufficiently rare to be notable. In addi- 
tion, the design possesses an architec- 
tonic quality that unifies it most happily 
with the building architecture. He has 
conceived the statue, and rightly, as an 
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element in the ensemble of architecture — 


and sculpture, and his work would more — 
fully reveal its many excellencies when — 


actually in place. There is a skillfu 
repetition of the stone flutings of th 


building niche in the conventionalized — 
folds of the angular, sweeping over- — 


garment. The contrast in size between — 
these finer modulations of form and 
the stone flutings would add to the 


impressive grandeur of the building — 


facade, while the coarser size of the 
building parts would accentuate the 


more precious fineness of the bronze 


in the statue. The contrast between the 


plainer, undetailed areas, within the — 


statue, and the finer, detailed parts is” 


a very fortunate and skillfully adjusted 


factor which contributes to the distinc- | 


tion of this work of art. 


Among the other sixty-one models — 


submitted were many that indicated a 


high degree of excellence. However, a 


rather large number of sculptors evi- 
dently did not take into consideration 
the fact that the proposed statue is to be 


; 
+ 


of heroic size, destined for a definite — 
place and to be lighted in a particular — 


manner. Many of these models could 
have been developed successfully into a 
life size statue, but it can be doubted 


i 


’ 


whether they would have looked well — 


; 
et 


testants seemed to have been hampered 
by what they possibly considered to be — 


when raised to a height of fifteen feet and 
placed in the niche provided. Other con- 


the ecclesiastical limitations for such a 
statue and consequently did not allow 


¥ 
: 
their talent full scope. In such cases the — 


models produced were a pale echo of the — 
forceful conceptions which could be — 


expected from these artists. 


Maurice LAVANOUX > 


November 19, 19. 


NOTE: The committee of bishops in charge of 
the project viewed the models of the three — 


finalists at the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 


ception, Washington, D.C., on November 12 | 


and considered the verdict of the jury. This 


committee, however, concluded that “the pres- _ 


ent model of the winner in the competition 
could not be accepted for several reasons, but 
principally because it could not be identi 
with Christ, whether under the title of Light 
the World, or any other title.” The committ 
then suggested that “If the winner wishes t 


submit other models, the committee would be a 


pleased to consider them.” 4 
Upon being informed of this decision, tl 
winner of the first prize, Mr. George Kratin: 
wrote the following to Monsignor Michael 
Ready: “I can appreciate the feelings of the 
bishops. I am ready to abide by the suggestior 
that I submit other models in which I would 
attempt to embody other conceptions. Thi 
would not involve the committee in any fur- 
ther financial commitments.” 4” 


And there the matter rests. M.L. 
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I OWED my first acquaintance with 
dt Eric Gill to that brilliant art expert, 
William Marchant, the late proprietor 
and director of the old Goupil Gallery 
in Regent Street. I often used to drop 
into the Goupil. Marchant encouraged 
_his priest friends to visit his exhibitions, 
for, as he once said to me, “‘If more of 
the clergy would come here, perhaps we 
should have fewer atrocities in our 
~churches.”” Many a struggling and un- 
“appreciated painter owed his start on 
_ the road to fame to the kindly interest of 
Marchant. One could learn much from 
him if only one could get him to talk 
about the pictures on his walls; but he 
“was a man who reveled in controversy, 
_and always wanted to recount his latest 
victory over bigotry in the local press. 
One day, it must have been during his 
spring exhibition in 1913, I paid a visit 
to his gallery. I received a hearty wel- 
come from Marchant, who obviously 
had something burning in his mind 
which he was anxious to impart to a 
“sympathetic hearer. What he told me 
was interesting at the time and has gath- 
ered interest with the years. 
Once a year Marchant was accus- 
_tomed to lend his gallery to the Contem- 
porary Arts Society for their annual 
exhibition. A year or two before this he 
had had a serious disagreement with the 
hanging committee about a panel in low 
relief which he considered to be im- 
proper. When they had suggested that 
by way of sparing the susceptibilities of 
“the delicate-minded the panel might be 
shown in a room apart from the general 
exhibition, he had replied with indigna- 
tion that as a Catholic he had the repu- 
tation of his gallery to consider, and that 
whatever they might say about art, he 
“was not going to tolerate a chamber of 
horrors. The sculptor had called his 
panel “The Wanton”: it represented, in 
-a very lurid and realistic manner, a 
-Bacchanalian woman dancing around 
the foot of the cross on which Our Lord 
‘was dying. When it was pointed out to 
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Marchant by a discerning Catholic 
whose advice he asked that he had been 
mistaken in rushing to the conclusion 
that the work was a piece of horrible 
blasphemy, and that, on the contrary, 
the artist was struggling to express a pro- 
foundly mystical idea, he generously 
withdrew his indictment of the Society, 
but all the same declined to allow the 
panel to be included in the show for fear 
of misunderstanding and scandal. 

Some time after this his parish priest, 
the late Canon J. Connolley of Hove, 
stopped him in the street one day and 
asked him if he knew an artist named 
Gill. As pictures were his own highly 
specialized line, he immediately thought 
of painters, and replied that he did not 
know anyone by the name. The Canon 
informed him that he had just received 
an artist of that name into the Church. 
Afterwards it flashed upon Marchant 
that the new convert must be the sculp- 
tor about whose work he had had such 
an acrimonious dispute with the Con- 
temporary Arts Society. “And now,” he 
said to me with enthusiasm, “I hear 
that he has been chosen to do the Sta- 
tions of the Cross in Westminster Ca- 
thedral.” 


A FEW MONTHSllater Marchant had 
a visit from a professional acquaintance 
who invited him to come to a studio and 
give his opinion as to whether a sculp- 
tured figure might be recommended to 
a rich American Catholic who was look- 
ing for a statue of the Madonna suitable 
for presentation to a new cathedral in 
which he was interested. Marchant got 
a shock when he saw what his friend 
imagined to be a statue of Our Lady; at 
the same time his expert eye was quick 
to appreciate the qualities of genius in 
the work, and forthwith he arranged 
with the sculptor to give him a one-man 
show in the Goupil. This, I believe, was 
Gill’s first public exhibition, not taking 
into account the one for the benefit of 
the artistic fraternity which Augustus 


John arranged for him in Chelsea. As 
might have been expected, it attracted 
much interest and aroused much dis- 
cussion. ‘The outstanding exhibit was the 
great piece which Marchant had been 
asked to inspect. In the catalogue it was 
entered simply as ‘“‘Mulier.”’ It was an 
impressive figure, and while it might 
easily have been misinterpreted by an 
unsophisticated person, it could only 
have been described as indecent by the 
morbid-minded type of individual who 
goes about looking for indecency. It re- 
vealed the mystic vision of the artist; the 
uplifted face expressed patient and 
peaceful suffering, and the torso was 
modeled with emphasized fullness: the 
whole work was a symbolic expression 
of a principle in the continuance of 
God’s creative work. 

Looking back over the years we can 
smile at the storm of criticism and dis- 
cussion which was raised by the famous 
Stations. It is now universally recog- 
nized that these exquisitely carved 
panels, so simple and yet so poignant in 
their appeal, are among London’s most 
treasured possessions. We can also ad- 
mire the wisdom and foresight of the late ~ 
Cardinal Bourne and his advisers who 
picked upon this little-known sculptor, 
a recent convert, and steadily refused to 
be influenced by extraneous opposition. 
The fiercest critics were of two kinds; 
those who resented anything unaccus- 
tomed, and those whose minds could 
not rise above the ‘‘art’’ of ‘‘pious ob- 
jects.” What a disaster it would have. 
been if the Stations had been executed 
in stereotyped mosaic or, still worse, 
after the style of the little set in terra 
cotta, of foreign origin, which did tem- 
porary service in the south aisle and for 
which so many shouted a preference! 

I first met Mr Gill at a meeting of the 
Guild of Saints Gregory and Luke. The 
Guild, which numbered among. its 
founders and members Cardinal Gas- 
quet, Sir John Knill, Messrs St. John 
Hope, Leonard Lindsay, Everard Green, 
and Egerton Beck, was a small company 
of about thirty or forty, all men of pro- 
fessional standing, who met once a 
month for the study of Christian art and 
archaeology. I think that I was the last 
to be nominated for membership before 
the World War and that I was therefore 
the junior member. Our meetings were 
held at a hotel in London. We began 
with such formal business as the reading 
of minutes, and then adjourned for din- 
ner, after which one of the brethren read 
a paper or gave a lecture on an appro- 
priate subject, and a discussion followed. 


Sir John Knill was our Warden and Mr 
Leonard Lindsay his deputy. As became 
a serious and studious body, our custom 
was to await his word of warning, and 
then turn toward the east while he re- 
cited a lengthy Latin grace. 

From time to time non-member lec- 
turers were invited to address us, and 
thus it happened that Mr Eric Gill made 
his appearance at one of the first meet- 
ings after the War. I well remember his 
rugged and bearded figure clad in a 
black smock, girt about the waist with a 
belt from which dangled a rosary and a 
jack-knife, and rough tweed trousers 
fastened at the ankles with cycling clips 
above heavy shoes. He contrasted strik- 
ingly with the correctly attired mem- 
bers, most of whom were wearing dinner 
jackets. There was a sad and thoughtful 
dignity about him, and one was re- 
minded of the mujiks in popular Rus- 
sian fiction. 

The subject of his lecture was “The 
Nude in Sculpture,” and for his parable 
he took the Canticle of Canticles. I 
need hardly remark — and this will be 
appreciated by those who have read his 
book, Art and a Changing Civilization — 
that he had little to say about sculpture 
and less about the nude, but a great deal 
about this theories of Christian crafts- 
manship, economics, and social reform. 
He was highly provocative, and the dis- 
cussion was probably the most animated 
that had ever disturbed the academic 
serenity of the Guild. We had a notable 
sprinkling of eminent architects that 
night, and some of his comments on the 
tendencies of their noble profession did 
not please them. One of his strictures 
has become fixed in my memory. He 
declared, speaking as one trained in 
architecture, that in modern building 
one could do without an architect pro- 
vided that one has an expert engineer. 
A week or so after the meeting he sent 
me a copy of his brochure, Songs without 
Clothes, a charming production of the 
Ditchling press, hand-printed on hand- 
made paper, which purported to contain 
the leading ideas of his lecture. Inciden- 
tally, I lent my copy to an Anglican 
bishop now deceased, who forgot to re- 
turn it; but no doubt it did him a great 
deal of good. 

I regret to have to record that soon 
after, but by no means in consequence 
of, this famous meeting, the Guild was 
obliged to dissolve; many of the original 
members had died; others were now too 
old and feeble to come out at night; the 
war years had changed our habits; it 
was no longer possible to get a good din- 


ner for half-a-crown; and the younger 
generation wanted distraction rather 
than serious study. 

It is not unlikely that, as so often hap- 
pens in the case of artists of original 
genius, Gill’s work will appear all the 
greater and be valued all the more as 
it is viewed through the lenses of reced- 
ing years. He had the right feeling for 
stone, and no doubt he owed some of it 
to his early training. He was like a lion 
tamer in that he could take rough stone 
and tame it. He could force it to do his 
will. Stone was his chosen medium for 
the expression of beautiful ideas, but he 
never strained it to produce those theat- 
rical and realistic effects beloved of the 
monumental mason, which are alien to 
its nature. He could have excelled in 
any of the arts. He was a fine draughts- 
man, and his woodcuts are acknowl- 
edged as classical examples of that diffi- 
cult art. His graceful little church at 
Gorleston-on-Sea reveals him as a com- 
petent architect: it has none of those 
eccentricities which for want of a bet- 
ter term are ordinarily described as 
modernist, and one wishes that he had 
done more in this line. His undraped 
figures have often been harshly con- 
demned by uncomprehending critics. 
But surely there can be no evil when 
evil is not intended, and those who are 
looking for evil can find it more readily 
and attractively elsewhere than in se- 
vere stone carvings. An artist of Gill’s 
profound spirituality is incapable of pro- 
ducing an evil work. Like Michelangelo 
and other giants of sculpture to whom 
the Church has given her blessing, he 
had the power of visualizing the beauty 
of the human form abstracted from all 
its sensuousness, a power which inspired 
artists share with the great mystics. 
Gill was a Catholic artist as distinct 
from an artist who is a Catholic, and 
that one of his genius should be num- 
bered amongst us in England is some- 
thing of which we may well be proud; 
it has almost an apologetic value. 

For a time he was out of favor with 
ecclesiastical authority, though there 
was never so much as the slightest hint 
of unorthodoxy: his admirers therefore 
were greatly gratified when it became 
known, a year or two before his death, 
that he was again engaged on work for 
Westminster, 
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Recent Publications 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By C. R. — 
Morey. Princeton. The Princeton University 
Press. $7.50. 


To readers of LirurcicaL ArTs the — 
name of C. R. Morey will already be 
well known through the series of suc- 
cinct articles by him on the general sub- _ 
ject of Christian art which appeared in 
its first two volumes, between 1931 and 
1933, re-published under the title Chris- _ 
tian Art by Longmans, Green in 1935 as _ 
a single volume. LirurcicAL ARTS may 
well value the distinction of having been ~ 
the vehicle for what was to all intents — 
and purposes the initial statement of — 
America’s leading student of mediaeval © 
art in other than professional journals of 
rather limited circulation, and it is a_ 
privilege to record in it now the appear- — 
ance of Professor Morey’s latest work. Its — 
contents may be roughly described as 
equivalent to that which dealt with the - 
arts of painting and sculpture in the first 
two articles of the above-mentioned — 
series; its intent is described in the sub- 
title: “an outline of the evolution of 
style and iconography in sculpture and _ 
painting from antiquity to the eighth 
century.” i 

The first three chapters present acon- 
cise picture of the style and content of © } 
late antique art in its Hellenistic phase _ 
and in the subsequent Neo-Attic and Al- 
exandrian developments thereof which _ 
does much to clarify the nature of — 
this confused and much misunderstood 
material. Neo-Attic art was thatin which 
oriental influence, acting upon Hellenis- 
tic formal tradition, resulted in figures of 
frontal pose, isolated as units in composi- _ 
tions of inherently rhythmic character. __ 
Alexandrian style, on the other hand, 
becomes narrative and descriptive, re- _ 
verting to a method that has much in ~ 
common with that of archaic art save for 
the fact that the third and fourth cen- 
tury artists of Rome were too far away 
from their subjects to realize them as in 
actual existence and hence lost the illu- 
sion of life by which their Hellenistic 
predecessors had achieved beauty. It is 
in the mingling of these styles in various 
proportions, determined in large meas- 
ure by place of origin, that the char- 
acter of early Christian art was estab- _ 
lished. — 

Exigencies of space permit no more 
than the most cursory indication of the — 
developments traced by Professor Morey 
in chapters dealing with the beginning 
of Christian art in the paintings of the 
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} catacombs of Rome and the more com- 
4 plex symbolism that came with the ex- 
{ pansion of Christian faith. The depend- 
f ence of Christian artists upon classic and 
Jewish models for types and iconography 
i is pointed out in connection with dis- 
} cussion of the two famous manuscripts 
upon which much of our present knowl- 
} edge of the beginning of Christian art 
} rests — the Rotulus of Joshua in the 
} Vatican Library and the Greek Psalter, 
} No. 139, in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
i in Paris. Following this is a considera- 
} tion of the products of Egypt and North 
{ Africa in which the Alexandrian tradi- 
‘tion of form was continued, the most 
. important examples being the monu- 
mental ivory Cathedra of Maximianus, 
; Archbishop of Ravenna, who died in 
556, and a number of silver objects of 
-which the most impressive are a series of 
dishes with repoussé reliefs of various in- 
cidents i in David’s career. In the Asiatic 
East yet another aspect of Christian art 
is revealed in sculpture by sarcophagi 
imported from Constantinople by the 
Byzantine court at Ravenna as well as 
two of the alabaster colonnettes of the 
San Marco altar canopy in Venice, and 
in painting by the illustrations in such 
“manuscripts as the Genesis and the 
_Dioscurides of Vienna, the Codex Ros- 
sanensis, Leningrad XXI, and _ the 
Syriac Gospels written in 576-7 by the 
' monk Rabula, which is now in the Lau- 
rentian Library in Florence and whose 
_canon tables are the earliest existing ex- 
-ample of a concordance of the Gospels. 
__ By the middle of the fourth century, 
_a strong orientalizing tendency made its 
appearance in Latin art and is respon- 
sible for elements of both style and icon- 
_ ography in the sarcophagi of North Italy 
and Gaul, in the related ivory carvings 
and the well-known wooden doors of S. 
| Sabina on the Aventine in Rome, and in 
the Old Testament mosaics of S. Maria 
_ Maggiore with their obvious derivation 
from an illuminated codex with Sep- 
_tuagint illustrations. At the same time 
the art of Ravenna as it developed from 
the fifth-century mosaics of S. Giovanni 
in Fonte and the Mausoleum of Galla 
-Placidia through those of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo, in which our first painted cycle 
_ of the life of Christ is seen, to the mid- 
sixth century examples in S. Vitale 
shows a similar orientalizing trend that 

allows us “‘to measure the Christian shift 
from Hellenic naturalism, wherein the 
allegory never transcends the physical, 
to an arbitrary rearrangement of nature 

in the interest of transcendental truth.” 
The final chapter deals with the end of 
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early Christian art as seen in provincial 
work like the ivories and manuscripts of 
south French origin, and the spectacular 
if short-lived revival of Alexandrian illu- 
sion in the West, which was responsible 
for the finest frescoes in S. Maria An- 
tiqua and for the style of the miniatures 
in the Rotulus of Joshua and the Paris 
Psalter whose eighth-century copies of 
older models provide the best evidence 
for the nature of Christian illustration in 
its earliest phases. 
Davip M. Ross 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE ABBEY OF SAINT-DENIS, 475- 
1122. Volume I. By Sumner McKnight 
Crosby. New Haven. Yale University Press. 
$7.00. 


When Pepin the Short, Mayor of the 
Palace and son of Charles Martel, finally 
decided to dethrone the “‘do-nothing” 
Merovingian dynasty and assume the 
crown himself, he was obliged to prepare 
the ground carefully and, above all, to 
obtain papal approval. For the purpose 
he sent the Bishop of Wurzburg and 
Fulrad, Abbot of Saint-Denis, to Rome. 
When the mission was successful, it was 
at the Abbey Church that he received 
the royal consecration at the hands of 
the Pope in 754, and it was in its en- 
trance doorway that he was buried at 
his own order. The connection between 
the monarchy and the great Abbey was 
surely considerably older than this; early 


Merovingian kings endowed it and be- - 


stowed monastic rule on its attending 
clergy. ‘Thereafter the history of France 
and particularly of the French monarchy 
is very closely bound up with the Royal 
Abbey. Saint-Denis is very much more 
anciently and intimately the Abbey of 
the French monarchy than Westminster 
is that of the English. Literary as well as 
historical texts make it evident that for 
the popular French mind of the middle 
ages, Saint-Denis was Westminster Ab- 
bey, Windsor Castle, and Buckingham 
Palace all rolled into one. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to note its tremendous 
prestige, power, and wealth throughout 
French history until the Revolution. 

In this volume Professor Crosby of 
Yale University offers a study of the 
origin and development of the legend 
and cult of Saint-Denis and of the 
churches at Saint-Denis up to the time 
of Abbot Suger in the twelfth century. 
The constructions under the latter and 
subsequent abbots are reserved for a 
future volume. Strictly speaking, the 
title should more properly have read 
“the Abbey Church of Saint-Denis,” 


since the other Abbey buildings are not 
studied at all. 

Of the earliest Merovingian shrines 
and churches, virtually nothing is 
known, and the present church is a con- 
struction of the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. Accordingly, the major por- 
tion of this first volume is devoted to a 
detailed attempt at a reconstruction of 
the Abbey church built under Abbot 
Fulrad in 775. As such it is one of the 
earliest and most significant monuments 
of Carolingian architecture in Europe. 
Given the fact that the merest vestiges 
of Fulrad’s church exist to-day and that 
Professor Crosby was able to undertake 
only rather modest excavations, his re- 
construction is amazingly complete and 
plausible. This reconstruction in both 
ground plan and elevation is admittedly 
tentative and hypothetical in parts, and 
no doubt scholars may take issue with 
certain of its features, perhaps in partic- 
ular, the transept, sanctuary (choir), 
and main entrance, in regard to which 
the author’s interpretation of the docu- 
mentary evidence does not seem to be 
very clear. The fenestration is admit- 
tedly arbitrary in the total absence of 
evidence, and only very scanty indica- 
tions as to sculpture and other decora- 
tive elements can be offered. 

Professor Crosby’s treatment of the 
iubé at Saint-Denis is rather confusing. 
He concludes its presence in the Caro- 
lingian church on the basis of a quota- 
tion from Suger’s De Administratione: 
«| . . medium ecclesiae muro tenebroso 
secebatur,”’ and takes it to have been a 
choir screen (p. 162). Previously, how- 
ever, he denies that the church could 
have had a jubé, since its presence would 
have been incompatible with the prac- 
tice of the Roman liturgy, which had 
been introduced by the Carolingians. 
In this earlier passage he is no doubt 
confusing the jubé with the iconastasis 
presumed to have been a feature of the 
ancient Gallican rite and which would 
indeed be unsuited to the Roman lit- 
urgy. Readers of this review may per- 
haps find that there is on the whole too 
little concern with the liturgical aspects 
of the fabric. Some brief attention is 
given to the placing of the monastic 
choir of 150 monks, provided for in a 
charter of Charles the Bald (862). It is 
proposed that this choir, separated from 
the laity by the jubé, extended into the 
nave as at S. Clemente in Rome. 

It is to be noted that Professor 
Crosby’s main interest is that of an ar- 
chaeologist and not of a historian. This 
no doubt accounts for the fact that his 


purely historical treatment is mostly at 
second hand and leans very heavily on 
predecessors, particularly Levillain. The 
latter is used very much more critically 
in archaeological than in historical mat- 
ters. There is likewise a certain inaccu- 
racy in the use of foreign languages. 
When mention is made of a church at 
Luttich (sic), Liége isno doubt intended; 
a form such as atrii (plural of atrium) is 
a slip no mediaevalist should make; 
French versions of Latin names such as 
Fredegaire (sic) and Martyrologe hieron- 
ymien do not seem justified in an English 
text. The other linguistic slips may be 
due to faulty proofreading, but it is a 
pity that they have been allowed to mar 
an otherwise meticulous and splendid 
piece of research and bookmaking. It is 
to be hoped that the forthcoming second 
volume will be more carefully read so as 
to avoid such forms as la diocése, Saintes- 
Apétres, église impérial, etc. 

Undue emphasis, however, should 
not be laid on these minor blemishes on 
an otherwise first-rate, painstaking, and 
erudite piece of research and reconstruc- 
tion. This work on Fulrad’s destroyed 
church, based on a complete review of 
the documentary sources, then on evi- 
dence from existing remains and from 
excavations undertaken at the Abbey, 
and corroborated by careful compari- 
son with other contemporary construc- 
tions and with our knowledge of the 
Carolingian system of measurements, 
is a model of prudent archaeological 
method. It is surprising, given the im- 
portance of the subject both for the his- 
tory of France and of European archi- 
tecture, that no exhaustive monograph 
on the history of the Abbey Church has 
been attempted before this. Perhaps the 
enormous difficulties inherent in the 
study have intimidated scholars less 
hardy than Professor Crosby. Historians 
of France and of mediaeval architecture 
are very much in his debt for this valu- 
able and scholarly treatment of the sub- 
ject, and will await with great interest 
the appearance of the promised subse- 
quent volume on Suger’s church. 

JEAN MisRAHI 
Fordham University. 


THE CRISIS OF OUR AGE. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. New York. E. P. Dutton. $3.50. 


This book by the distinguished Har- 
vard sociologist and social philosopher 
is based upon the four volumes of his 
monumental Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
These involved a most ambitious socio- 
logical survey of all recorded history and 
an interpretation of the findings in the 


light of a social philosophy. Whereas the 
magnum opus necessarily discussed at 
great length methodology and princi- 
ples of research and analysis, the present 
volume is for the general public and re- 
duces technicalities to a minimum. 

The author’s main thesis is that ““Any 
great culture, instead of being a mere 
dumping place of a multitude of diverse 
cultural phenomena, existing side by 
side and unrelated to one another, rep- 
resents a unity or individuality whose 
parts are permeated by the same funda- 
mental principle and articulate the same 
basic value.”” Moreover Sorokin main- 
tains that all cultures are ultimately re- 
ducible to three: the zdeational, a “‘system 
of culture based upon the principle of a 
supersensory and superrational God as 
the only true reality and value”; the 
idealistic, whose major premise is that 
“the true reality is partly supersensory 
and partly sensory — that it embraces 
the supersensory and superrational as- 
pect, plus the rational aspect and, 
finally, the sensory aspect, all blended 
into one unity, that of the infinite mani- 
fold, God’’; and the sensate culture based 
upon and integrated around the prin- 
ciple-value that “‘the true reality and 
value is sensory.” 

None of these is infinite in its creative 
possibilities. ‘“‘When their creative forces 
are exhausted, and all their limited po- 
tentialities are realized, the respective 
culture and society either become petri- 
fied and uncreative (if they retain their 
already exhausted form), or else shift to 
a new form which opens new creative 
possibilities and new values. All the great 
cultures, indeed, that remained creative 
underwent just such shifts. On the other 
hand, the cultures and societies that be- 
came stagnant, petrified, and uncrea- 
tive were precisely the cultures and so- 
cieties that did not change their form 
and could not find new wine and new 
vessels for it.” 

Accordingly, “‘the crisis of our age” 
consists precisely in the “disintegration 
of the dominant sensate system of mod- 
ern Euro-American culture. Having 
been dominant for several centuries, the 
sensate form has impressed itself on all 
the main compartments of Western cul- 
ture and society and made them also 
predominantly sensate. As the sensate 
form disintegrates, so all these compart- 
ments of our society and culture likewise 
disintegrate. . . . We are living and 
acting at one of the epoch-making turn- 
ing points of human history, when one 
fundamental form of culture and so- 
ciety — sensate —is declining and a 
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different form is emerging.” The author 
reminds us that the disintegration will 
not be complete — no more than the in- 
tegration. “Although the dominant pat- 
tern of modern culture in all its com- — 
partments has been sensate for the last _ 
four centuries, side by side with it there _ 
have existed, as minor currents, idea- 
tional and other forms of the fine arts, — 
religion, philosophy, law, ethics, and 
modes of living and thinking. Hardly 
any culture in the history of mankind © 
has been totally and completely inte-— 
grated. The term, ‘dominant form of in- — 
tegration,’ does not mean an absolutely — 
monopolistic domination, to the com- 
plete exclusion of all other patterns of © 
culture.” 4 
The bulk of Professor Sorokin’s book 
consists of an analysis of the crisis in the - 
various fields of cultural and social life, 
such as the fine arts, the systems of 
truth, ethics, social organization, and — 
the like. 
Such a brilliant, sweeping view of — 
Western history is indeed fascinating. — 
One is amazed by the incredible erudi- 
tion of the author and by the genius he 
shows in ordering and marshaling his_ | 
facts. Naturally, one may quibble here 
and there about details, but the main 
contentions are as sound as they are 
illuminating. . 
In the field of fine arts, where the pro- 
fessor touches upon matters of interest to 
the readers of this magazine, he analyzes _ 
the characteristics of ideational, idealis- 
tic, and sensate art and their actual oc- 
currence in the course of history. Here, 
once again, experts may differ on de- 
tails, but the author’s chief points seem _ 
well founded. Certainly students of the _ 
liturgical arts can verify his thesis. If 
Christians represent an ideational, or © 
better, an idealistic element, uninte- 
grated in the sensate culture of the past 
four centuries, and from whom charis- _ 
matic inspiration is to come, they have, 
as yet, singularly failed in their mission. 
To mention only the field of modern 
Christian art, most of it has been sterilely 
imitative of older forms of a bygone cul- 
ture. It has failed to utilize the modern __ 
sensate media for its own high message. — 
Until a synthesis is made, Christian art 
will remain in a state of crisis. 
Harry McNeL 
Fordham University 
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PAGEANT OF POPES. By John Farrow. 
New York. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 

Few have the opportunity or leisure 
to plow through the thirty-odd volumes 
of Pastor’s “Lives of the Popes” or Mon- — 
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signor Mann’s volumes which treat of 
the centuries prior to those which have 
engaged the attention and scholarship 
of Pastor. We have long waited for a 
well-balanced tome which would give 
us the story of the papacy based: on the 
dictum of Leo xm about ¢ruth insofar as 
the history of the Church is concerned. 
In Pageant of the Popes John Farrow 
gives us such a book. The sustained in- 
terest of the narrative, unbroken by the 
usual chapter headings, leads the reader 
to a continuity thoroughly consistent 
with the nature of the papacy itself. In a 
book of this kind, where the story of cen- 
turies is involved, events are necessarily 
telescoped, but the author has succeeded 
in making vivid their sequence and in- 
terrelation. And while he has not glossed 
over the misdeeds of some of the occu- 
pants of the papal throne, he is careful 
to point out that at no time did any of 
them stoop to a denial of an article of 
faith. This phase of the story of the popes 
can be summarized in the following 
‘quotation: ‘““The gold remains gold in 
impure as in pure hands. The Papal 
office belongs to a higher sphere than 
the personality of its occupant for the 
time being, and can neither gain nor 
lose its essential dignity by saintliness on 
one side, or unworthiness on the other.” 
_ The publishers tell us that the four- 
teen portraits, drawn by Jean Charlot 
and reproduced by offset in sanguine, 
are based on the best authentic sources. 
Perhaps so, but the pale reproduction of 
these drawings hardly do justice to 
‘Charlot’s power of linear delineation. 
Further reproductions, on better paper, 
are being printed and the results will no 
doubt be more effective. 

_ We hope that circumstances will al- 
low John Farrow to add other biog- 
raphies to his already deservedly popu- 
lar Damien and this recent Pageant of the 
Popes. 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


EVERYMAN’S THEOLOGY. Leo von 
Rudloff, O.S.B. Bruce. $2.00. 

The Benedictine Fathers of College- 
ville, Minnesota, have translated the 
eighth German edition of Kleine Laien- 
dogmatik, by Father Leo von Rudloff, 
-O.S.B., and offer it as a primer of the- 
ology for the layman, and as a pleasing, 
‘easy-to-read synopsis of dogma for the 

professional student. 
Father von Rudloff came to this coun- 
try from Germany in 1938 to teach in 
the seminary of the Newark archdiocese. 

“The object of the present work,” says 
the author, “is to set forth the content 
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of the deposit of faith. . . . Moral the- 
ology and liturgy will not be developed 
as such.” In a brief discussion of dogma 
and the ecclesiastical year, Father von 
Rudloff says that dogma and public 
worship are related as complements en- 
riching each other. 

Appendix I is a short résumé of the 
principal doctrines treated in the book. 
A key-letter indicates the theological 
certitude of each proposition — what 
textbook writers call the note of a thesis. 

Everyman’s Theology does not debate 
opinions held by various schools within 
the Church regarding questions such as 
the nature of actual grace, causality of 
the sacraments, etc. It is not a handbook 
of ready replies for an evidence guild 
speaker. It is a compendium of dogma 
which will enable an educated Catholic 
who reads thoughtfully to give to an in- 
quirer an accurate, comprehensive ac- 
count of the faith that is in him. 

WiuraM J. Moore, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


Correspondence 


CovINGTON, KENTUCKY 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Str: 

I received your inquiry of June 29. 
Mrs Marion Becker of Cleveland was 
right when she said that I am very much 
interested in modern art, but she made 
an over-statement saying that I possess 
several Rouaults. I have only one, a lith- 
ograph, ‘‘Le Suaire,” signed, ‘““Rouault 
1930.”’ Of course, I would be most happy 
to have more of his works, but my in- 
come is so meager that I could not afford 
to buy more of them. I love modern art 
and am always looking in exhibitions for 
works of a religious content, and I am 
not afraid to tell many artists I know: 
Why not religious subjects? and I give 
them the answer: Nemo dat quod non 
ha(be)t. When, on rare occasions, I find 
one of a religious or spiritual nature I 
buy it to give the artist some encourage- 
ment. Last week Sister Mary of the 
Compassion, O.P., had a small but very 
interesting exhibition in one of our art 
galleries and I was able to buy a ““Ma- 
donna of the Eucharist.” Some weeks 
ago I bought a lovely enamel Madonna 
from a New York artist, Miss Mizi Ot- 
ten, 1947 Broadway, which was ex- 
hibited in the Cincinnati Art Museum. 


I also bought some ceramics from a Cin- 
cinnati artist. So I do my little part to 
encourage modern religious art. 

I have had Lirurcicay Arts from its 
inception and enjoy it very much. I can 
fully agree with your general policy and 
endeavors. One has all reason to be dis- 
gusted with the artistic poverty of so 
many of my confréres, and I can trace 
this sad state of affairs only to the com- 
plete lack of art education in the semi- 
naries. I made my studies in Germany. 
There all students of theology had to 
attend twice weekly art lectures for two 
years, otherwise credits would not count. 
We had Professor Sauer, a priest and 
member of the philosophical faculty of 
the University of Freiburg. He concen- 
trated on the development of art ex- 
pressions and showed us how every na- 
tion and every era had its own language 
and even dialects to express, in works of 
art, its ideas about God and men and 
all that is near and dear to a nation’s 
and men’s heart and mind. 

Your publication does much and will 
have ever greater influence in forming 
a healthier taste and some appreciation 
of the art expression of our time. After 
all, a priest ought to be a promoter and 
custodian of art as a means to bring his 
message of truth and love, of God and 
man, of Redemption and life, to his peo- 
ple in the most effective manner and by 
every means. Sermons in stone or pig- 
ment, in wood or glass, ought to be 
there in our churches and chapels all 
day long to bring their message to open 
minds whenever they permit them- 
selves to be impressed. I look upon art | 
as an expression of an idea, a thought, 
which the artist had in his mind and 
which he succeeded in incorporating in- 
to something accessible to one or more 
of our senses in such a manner that one 
who exposes himself to the work of art 
experiences the same idea or thought in 
his own mind and heart. As no preacher 
in our own time would express himself 
in a manner and form as, e.g., the great 
baroque preacher Abrahama Santa 
Clara, O.F.M. Cap., did in Vienna in 
his own time, I cannot see any justifica- 
tion for the continued attempt to express 
religious truth by means of bygone art. 
This is pauperism of the worst kind, but 
it also expresses a sad truth. We Catho- 
lics have a hard time to bring home the 
truth and the world seems to pass us by. 
Why? Because we use worn-out means, 
We need nova and vetera. So keep up 
your good work. 

Yours truly, 
REVEREND RupERT M. METZLER 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5: and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year! 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 


Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st . 


Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
Nay: 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Lino Sigismondo Lipinsky, care of Litur- 
gical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLE VEILS, ETC. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite”’, ““Resto-Crete”’. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


’ 


We urge you to patronize the persons 
and firms listed in this classified di- 
rectory and to let us know how you 
fare with them. LirurcicaL Arts is 
deeply interested in fruitful codpera- 


tion between client and craftsman and 
since we are all human, collaboration 
is a sine qua non in any sensible 
reform in the arts at the service of the 
Church. 
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**COULD YOU NOT WATCH ONE HOUR WITH ME?” 


Painted in oils on canvas (four feet by six feet) by 
Charlton Fortune. Commissioned by the Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, for the Gethsemane Retreat House, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Among numerous awards, Miss Fortune has received a 
Médaille d’ Argent, Salon des Artistes Frangais, Paris, 1926; 
two silver medals at the Panama Pacific Exposition, 1915 
(San Diego and San Francisco); the Walter Purchase 
Prize, San Francisco, 1921. Miss Charlton Fortune, Director 
of the Monterey Guild, has recently moved to Portsmouth 
Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. In 1937 Charlton For- 
tune and the Monterey Guild were awarded second prize in 
the remodeling competition conducted by The Liturgical 
Arts Society for the work done in the chapel of the Domini- 
can College, San Rafael, California. 
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